STATUS OF THE GALVINIST RELIGION

same Church, to whatever land they might belong, and the enemy
consisted of the partisans of the other Church.

At that time France was covered with thousands of walled
fortresses, whether towns or small townships. The war broke up
into thousands of small local operations, attacks, surprises, and
sieges of fortresses. The armies were very small, numbering less
than fifteen thousand men: they were poorly equipped with ar-
tillery and incapable of taking a fortress that was well defended.
La Rochelle remained impregnable to the last. The Calvinists were
defeated in every battle till they gained their first victory at
Coutras in 1587; but none of the victories were decisive. The
victorious army wore itself out by laying siege to fortresses, while
the conquered side formed fresh bands and took the field again.
Both parties had soon exhausted their resources, and, disgusted
with a war that led to no issue, made peace, which took the form
of an edict of the king's, granting exceptional treatment to his
Calvinist subjects. But it was difficult to force the Catholic
majority to tolerate a heretical form of worship which offended
its religious sentiments, and hard to reassure the minority which
was constantly threatened and tempted to defend itself by force.
Acts of violence grew more and more frequent, and exasperation
rose to such a pitch that the two parties resumed the war till a
new peace was concluded; there were eight wars and as many
edicts.

JSTATUS   GRANTED   TO   THE   GALVINIST
RELIGION

The principles of the status granted to Calvinists had been laid
down as early as the first edict of 1563, which recognized every
man's personal liberty of conscience: nobody could be prosecuted
before any court on account of his religious opinions. The edict
granted liberty of worship to the privileged class of nobles, graded
according to their rank, the lords possessing the haute jtistice being
granted complete liberty to worship in public - that is, the right
of maintaining churches and schools on their domains - while
ordinary noblemen were granted the liberty of private worship
in their own houses for their family and servants and a few others.
The public celebration of Calvinist worship was maintained in
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